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A few years ago, with our new 
sense of international responsi- 
bility and our concern over prob- 
lems of international communica- 
tion, it seemed likely that a genu- 
ine revival in the study of for- 
eign languages might occur. New 
methods of intensive instruction 
brought remarkable results in the 
training of military personnel, and 
it was expected that after the war 
undergraduate teaching of lan- 
guages would become more effi- 
cient. But, as post-war curricula 
are announced, it is evident that 
there will be less study of foreign 
language, rather than more. Ev- 
erywhere (almost) such require- 
ments as are maintained may be 
g satisfied by high school study. And, 
in any event, since college stu- 
dents of the modern languages will 
increasingly emphasize the spoken 
language and written composition, 
even more than in the past the 
training will not be literary in 

(Continued on page 2) 


AS OTHERS SEE US 
THE ENGINEER 


We believe that the principal 
purpose of such subjects as En- 
glish, public speaking and the art 
of dealing with others in engineer- 
ing curricula should be to acquaint 
the undergraduate with the impor- 
tance of these subjects and to de- 
velop his appreciation for them as 
essential to his future career even 
as an engineer. Too often in the 
past an attempt has been made 
to get across a certain minimum 
of information rather than an at- 
titude of mind. All of these lib- 
eral subjects should be taught by 
a person who has a sincere appre- 
ciation for the role of the engineer 
in society and who can fully un- 
derstand the engineering point of 
view. It is only such leadership 
that can stimulate and impress the 
young engineering student with 
the importance and value of such 
liberal material. 

For example, much of the stu- 
dent’s antipathy for English can 
be traced, we believe, to a lack of 

(Continued on page 3) 


C.E.A, MEETING IN NEW YORK, APRIL 13 


The College English Association will hold a meeting at 
Columbia University, April 13, 1946. 


The meeting will be 


called to order at 10:30 A. M., in Room 307, Philosophy 
Hall, and will adjourn to the Faculty Club for lunch at 1:00 
P. M. All college English teachers and all those interested 
in college English are warmly invited to attend this meeting. 


The Program 

Professor Odell Shepard will introduce and lead a dis- 
cussion of The College English Curriculum, the report pre- 
sented in this issue of the NEWS LETTER for approval by 
the members. 

Mr. Henry Seidel Canby will speak on English and the 
Humanities in College. 

President Mark Van Doren will develop “the idea that 
reading and writing should not be the sole concern of En- 
glish departments, but that colleges as a whole, in all their 
work, should teach them.” 

Members are asked to bring their copies of the NEWS 
LETTER to the meeting. It is hoped that they will come 
prepared to discuss the report fully and freely. The cost 
of the luncheon to each will be moderate. Those expecting 
to attend the luncheon will please notify the Executive Sec- 
retary promptly. 

Middle Atlantic Meeting 

The meeting of the Middle Atlantic Section at Johns 
Hopkins University has been postponed until May 4, 1946. 
Further announcement soon. 


APRS 


COLLEGE ENGLISH CURRICULUM 


This report was prepared by Daphare ENcl® Association com- 
mittee appointed by President Mark Van Doren and composed of 
E. K. Brown (Chicago), Odell Shepard (Trinity), and Norman Foers- 


ter (Chapel Hill, N. C.), Chairman. 
officers and directors of the Association. 
NEWS LETTER for approval by the members. 


It has been approved by the 
It is now published in the 
Comment should be 


addressed to the Executive Secretary. 


I. General Objectives 


College English is concerned with two of the three “R’s.”. 


Read- 


ing and writing are of course closely related processes. The material 


of both is thought, and words as symbols of thought. 


The general 


objective of college English, regarded as a “skill,” is to develop and 
refine the student’s ability to think—to grasp the thought of others 
and to communicate his own thought. 


THE PROFESSOR FACES 
SPRING 


May, wearing blossoms, 
Leans tenderly over 
Sliding knife languor 
Into her lover. 


Lilac and dogwood, 
Wasting illusion. 
Faithless the peony’s 
Red transfusion. 


Tulips go brazen 

In brindle or dapple 

And bland is the bloom 
On the bough of the apple. 


Star-clustered cherry 
Is tinsel array 
Aping the heavenly 
Milky way. 


Soul, do not waver; 
Body, be wary. 
May is a learned 
Apothecary. 
Louis Hasley, 
Notre Dame. 


GRAMMARIAN’S FUNERAL 


Sexton, when my grave you fill, 
Let’s get down to tintacks: 
Say my sanctity was nil 
But I knew my syntax. 


Friends, you took on sufferance 
Much that I did ill, 

But I knew the difference 
Between shall and will. 


Christopher Morley. 


But college English is concerned 
with far more than the develop- 
ment of skills. It is principally 
concerned with a subject, litera- 
ture, close to philosophy and re- 
ligion on one side and to various 
fine arts on the other. Because 
of the nature of the subject, the 
art of literature may and should 
be aimed at the development of 
personality in its total range of 
thought, feeling, imagination, judg- 
ment, will, and conduct. Through 
the heightened experience of life 
which great literature affords, the 
student should gain knowledge of 
mankind and of himself. 


Il. The Freshman-Sophomore 
Course 

The best means of carrying out 
these general objectives, for the 
vast majority of students, we be- 
lieve to be a unified two-year 
course in reading and writing 
based on the study of a few clas- 
sics of literature of fundamental 
importance in our civilization. 
This course should be required of 
all students in Liberal Arts. Prop- 
erly taught, it should serve as well 
the needs of students in Com- 
merce, Engineering, ete., since 
they are to be persons and citi- 
zens as well as technical special- 
ists. 

Writing. We recommend the 
abandonment of the conventional 
freshman course in written com- 
position. Despite its high cost in 
energy and money, it has seldom 
if ever proved satisfactory. (Its 
ineffectiveness has been well char- 
acterized by the author of “As 

(Continued on page 4) 
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EDITORIAL 


The train was crawling into the 
yards when he began to put on 
his coat. He was on leave with 
OWI; he’d done a book for them 
and he told good stories of some 
presidential broadcasts. He was 
probably going back to Univer- 
sity work when he was through. 
As he arranged his scarf he 
smiled. “God certainly must love 
you English teachers, they’re so 
many of you. But I’ve been kick- 
ing around colleges now for twen- 
ty-five years, and I’m damned if 
I see what you fellows do. What 
is English, anyway? Sometimes 
I think you try to do too many 
things and wind up doing nothing, 
and then sometimes it seems like 
you’re just what the “New Yorker” 
calls the Department of Utter Con- 
fusion. 

“When you try to teach stu- 
dents to write, you find they 
haven’t got anything to say, so 
you try artificial insemination, and 
then you wonder why nobody likes 
it. You can’t agree what your 
subject matter is, or what you 
ought to read, or why you ought 
to read it, or how you ought to 
teach it. Maybe you fellows know 
what you’re doing, but it’s a little 
confusing to a lot of people. Ev- 
erybody talks about English, but 
nobody seems mean the same 
thing. It’s learning grammar, or 
learning not to make mistakes, or 
learning to express yourself, as if 
you could express what you haven’t 
got to send. Or it’s learning to 


appreciate literature, and that’s 


everything from the Symposium to 
Captain From Castile. Or it’s 
learning to read last year’s maga- 
zine articles. When you finally 
decide what it’s going to be this 
term, every instructor rides herd 
on his classes on his own hobby 
horse. And what he really wants 
is to get them into his own field. 


“Say, before we stop, let me 
tell you what one of the most 
prominent English scholars in this 
country said to me not long ago. 
You’d know him at once if I men- 
tioned his name. He was laughing 
about the sort of thing he did; I 
don’t know what his specialty is, 
but it doesn’t matter. He said, 
‘You know, I don’t see why they 
pay us for it. It’s just a little 
game we play to amuse ourselves.’ 
He thought it was pretty funny, 
and I guess it’s harmless, all 
right. I’m not saying what I got 
my Ph.D. in. So long, I’ve got 
to run for a cab.” 


Buck Rogers and the Bible 


A book the literary world has 
paid too little attention to, in our 
opinion, is Picture Stories from 
the Bible, published by Education- 
al Comics. It is the complete Old 
Testament “told chronologically 
for the first time, in full color 
continuity.” 

The artists are the real thing, 
so far as comic books are con- 
cerned, Ask the kids who read 
Superman. Or take some of the 
Biblical characters, look only at 
their faces, and you'll see, for ex- 
ample, one of Buck Rogers’ mad 
scientists. The paper and ink even 
smell like the comic books on the 
newsstands. 

How many of the youngest gen- 
eration could find the Bible dull 
when told this way, we can’t im- 
agine. Samson and Joshua, David 
and Solomon—there are excite- 
ment and adventure, blood and 
thunder for everyone. The one 
thing lacking is sex. Need we 
say that the story of Joseph and 
Potiphar’s wife is a good exam- 
ple? The picture book (featuring 
a very fetching gal) says: “Jo- 
seph grew into a handsome man 
and Potiphar’s wife attempted to 
gain his affection.” In the next 
panel: “But Joseph was aloof be- 
cause he knew Potiphar would not 
like his friendship with the wo- 
man.” Evidently the editor de- 
cided that even the thirty-ninth 
chapter of Genesis needed toning 
down for the small fry.—The 


Pleasures of Publishing, Feb. 11, 


11946. Columbia Univ. Press. 


APPOINTMENT BUREAU 


New registrations and a rising 
number of inquiries give evidence 
of increasing interest in the Bu- 
reau. A representative list of can- 
didates follows: 

Man, Ph. D. Columbia, Asst. 
Prof., Phi Beta Kappa, varied ex- 
perience, 18th Cent. and Vict. 

Man, Ph. D. Harvard, Asst. 
Prof., Fellowships, varied experi- 
ence, Modern Drama, 

Man, Ph. D. Johns Hopkins, As- 
soc. Prof., Phi Beta Kappa, wide 
experience, Old English, Middle 
English, Victorian. 

Man, Ph. D. Cornell, Professor, 
wide teaching and administrative 
experience, Middle English, Shake- 
speare, 19th Cent. 

Man, Ph. D. Chicago, Professor, 
wide experience, publications, Am. 
Lit. 

Man, Ph. D. Iowa, Professor, 
wide experience, Am. Lit. 

Man, Ph. D. Yale, Asst. Prof., 
wide experience, Am. Lit. 

Man, Ph. D. Cornell, Assoc. 
Prof., wide teaching and adminis- 
trative experience, publications, 
Drama, Composition. 

Woman, Ph. D., Asst. Prof., ex- 
perience, publications, Medieval 
Period, Modern Poetry. 

Woman, M. A. and further work, 
Instructor, experience, Am. Lit. 
and Writing. 

Woman, B. A. (Ph. D. nearly 
completed), Phi Beta Kappa, ex- 
perience, 17th and 18th Centuries. 

Man, Ph. D. Pennsylvania, Pro- 
fessor, wide teaching and adminis- 
trative experience, Am. Lit., Mod. 
Drama. 

Woman, Ph. D. Chicago, Assoc. 
Prof., wide experience, 17th and 
19th Centuries, Contemp., World 
Lit. 

Man, M. A. Columbia, Instruc- 
tor, Phi Beta Kappa, experience, 
Novel, Victorian. 

Vacancies for which there are 
no candidates: 

Two department chairmen have 
requested candidates with training 
and experience in speech and dra- 
matics. Minimum $2700 - $2800. 


LITERATURE 

. (Continued from page 1) 
character. The plight of the clas- 
sical languages will continue de- 
plorable. 

On the other hand, the new in- 
terest in general education has in- 
evitably created new interest in 
general literature. Historical sur- 
veys of English and American lit- 
erature and types courses will sel- 
dom be compulsory for all students 


required courses — entitled Lit. 
erature, The Humanities, Great 
Books, World Literature, etc.—will 
present general literature. The 
change will have far-reaching im- 
plications. It means that books 
will be studied less in terms o 
their historical backgrounds an 
less in terms of their medium o} 
expression—more in terms of their 
permanent significance for 
manity. 

The new courses will doubtless 
be staffed chiefly by teachers 
trained in English and American 
literature. But teachers of for- 
eign literature (particulary of the 
classics) will often be recruited, 
Some of them will hesitate to ac- 
cept this new responsibility, but 
if they refuse they lose precious 
opportunity to interest students 
in their fields of study and to 
teach literature as something other 
than exercise in translation, a 
privilege too few of them have 
hitherto experienced. The new 
courses will also recruit teachers 
from history, philosophy, religion, 
and other subjects. All who teach 
the work must be willing to broad- 
en their interests. 

The impetus behind the organi- 
zation of these courses has not 
always been provided by English 
teachers. The Harvard Commit- 
tee, for example, had no repre- 
sentative of its English Depart- 
ment, unless one counts I. A. 
Richards as such. The reaction 
of English departments to the new 
courses has, in fact, sometimes 
been quite unfriendly. Very many 
English teachers, indoctrinated in 
relativistic thinking, consider 
themselves suited to teach only 
subjects in which they have spe- 
cialized. They do not understand 
that it is more important for a 
teacher of Oedipus and Hippolytus 
to have thought long and deeply 
of the nature of tragedy than for 
him to have read the plays in the 
Greek and to have had studies in 
Greek literary history. These 
last are undeniably important, but 
they are not most important. There 
are also those who may be counted 
on to express pious horror at the 
use of translations, in spite of the 
many fine translations available in 
English. These teachers should 
be reassured by the presence in 
the course of several of the great 
Enelish masterpieces (including, I 
believe, the minor genres) that 
literature as artful use of lan- 
guage will not be neglected. Pro- 
ponents of literature “as such” 
and of the Great Books need not 
quarrel irreconcilably. 

It may be anticipated that ma- 
jors in general literature and in 


in the liberal arts curriculum; the'the Great Books will be estab- 
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lished in many colleges and in 
the more liberal universities. And 
perhaps departments of general 
literature will follow. In that case, 
English and foreign language de- 
partments will presumably con- 
tinue to offer the usual courses in 
literary history and in language, 
rhetoric, and composition. The new 
departments of general literature 
will be dedicated to teaching liter- 
ature in its general relationship to 
life. 

To many, such prediction will 
sound like impractical nonsense. 
But whether or not such reform 
in departmental structure is any- 
where likely, there is realization 
everywhere that in general edu- 
cation literature must be taught 
more humanely. The new courses 
stem from that realization. In 
some institutions English depart- 
ments are already in fact depart- 
ments of general literature. Cours- 
es in American literature have, in- 
deed, been systematically devel- 
oped everywhere, but usually the 
program in general literature has 
been haphazard, depending upon 
the chance interests of individual 
instructors. Departments of En- 
glish must now, it seems to me, 
plan substantial courses in gen- 
eral literature, or the responsibil- 
ity must be delegated elsewhere. 
It is unlikely that foreign lan- 
guage departments, preoccupied 
with teaching language and com- 
position, will accept it. 

In those colleges and universi- 
ties where no responsibility for 
general education is seriously ac- 
knowledged, we shall as in the 
past graduate as bachelors of art 
men and women who have no ac- 
quaintance with the great books 
outside English and American lit- 
erature. And before long, per- 
haps, it will not seem necessary 
that they have studied any litera- 
ture at all. 

Seymour M. Pitcher, 
State University of Iowa. 


Professor Pitcher’s statement, a 
report of his address to the Chi- 
cago meeting, is the second in a 
series designed to survey English 
and Engljsh Teachers. They are 
presented for discussion by the 
members. It is hoped to edit them 
and publish them as a CEA Re- 
port after there has been full op- 
portunity for comment. 


Announcements of the CEA Ap- 
pointment Bureau will go out to 
over six hundred colleges in the 
near future. Members’ attention 
is called to the advantage of be- 
ing registered with the Bureau at 
this time. 


ENGINEER 
(Continued from page 1) 
understanding of the engineering 
student by his English professor. 
This point is particularly well il- 
lustrated by a recent article by 
A. M. Buchan, entitled “English in 
Basic Army Courses.”* He de- 
scribed the effect of encouraging 
the professor of liberal subjects to 
appreciate the relation of engi- 
neering to society in these words: 
“The professors learn from 
their students. An interest in 
technical subjects has been born, 
and the old literary bias against 
them is disappearing. A _ no- 
tion of culture as an attitude 
assumed towards any subject, 
technical or philosophical, rather 
than as familiarity with certain 
arts and books begins to appear, 
and the teacher of Wordsworth 
or Thoreau finds himself en- 
gaged, and happily, in discus- 
sing baking methods or the de- 
velopment of alloys. For the 
teacher of speech, too, there can 
be a realization that the orderly 
description. of a coke oven is just 
as valuable practice as an ar- 

gument on Fascism.” 


Certain aspects of English are 
particularly essential in industry. 
These include letter writing, prep- 
aration of reports, and public 
speaking. Although many other 
phases of the college student’s 
preparation in the field of English 
contribute to his cultural develop- 
ment, few are as directly essential 
to industry as these. 

With the rapid increase in com- 
munication methods, it is often dif- 
ficult for college students to recog- 
nize that much of their time in 
industry will be spent in the writ- 
ing of letters. Although possibly 
beyond the scope of most English 
classes as they are organized to- 
day, the way in which ideas are 
expressed in letters has great sig- 
nificance. Not only must written 
statements be concise and to the 
point, but they should be so 
phrased that they will obtain prop- 
er consideration from the recipient. 
They should conserve the readers’ 
time by being neither so brief and 
concise as to require the exercise 
of the imagination or so long and 
detailed as to confuse the real 
point. For another thing, letters 
—particularly business letters— 
should not only be so clear that 
they are readily understood, but 
they should be written so that 
they can not be misunderstood. 


It must always be emphasized 
that while an oral statement is 
often forgotten, a written letter is 
usually retained for some time. 


(Continued on page 4) 


I'VE BEEN READING 


THE ART OF PLAIN TALK, by 
Rudolf Flesch (New York: Harper 
and Brothers; 210 pages). 


Everyone who writes college cat- 
alogues, government orders, or 
textbooks should read this book, 
which grew out of a Ph. D. disser- 
tation on “Marks of Readable 
Style.” Whoever reads it is sure 
of an exciting time and many 
chuckles over what was meant to 
be plain writing but is not. 


Mr. Flesch proves by many ex- 
amples that he has developed a 
yardstick to measure the reada- 
bility of writing. His formula 
calls for shortening sentences, for 
reducing the affixes (prefixes and 
suffixes), and for adding a per- 
sonal note that is found in gos- 
sip. Oliver Wendell Holmes said 
that good writing is just fine talk, 
and Mr. Flesch shows that people 
use awkward devices in writing 
that they would never think of 
using in speaking. 


All of these chapters are read- 
able, on such subjects as “Talking 
Down and Reading Up,” “Empty 
Words,” “Can Science Be Ex- 
plained?” “The Trouble With 
Textbooks,” and “How to Read the 
Federal Register.” You will be 
surprised to learn the tricks em- 
ployed by writers for “Time” and 
the “Reader’s Digest,” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson in “Treasure Is- 
land,” and by the writers of 
comics. 

“Plain Talk” is admittedly for 
practical purposes only. News 
writers and almost everybody else 
should get much from this book, 
but English teachers may find that 
it proves too much. We must 
leave a place for the prose of Rus- 
kin as well as that of Addison, 
and for Newman and Thackeray as 
well as for Bunyan and Goldsmith. 
But how I wish I could present a 
copy to all who write portions of 
college catalogues. 


J. Gordon Eaker. 


Coming this spring 
GATES & WRIGHT 


COLLEGE PROSE 
Second Edition 


Brought up to date by in- 
cluding some of the better 
writing that has appeared 
since publication of the first 
ition. 
D. C. HEATH AND CO. 


BACK ISSUES OF THE 
NEWS LETTER 


The editor’s file contains no 
copy of Vol. IV, No. 6 (Oct. ’42) 
or Vol. VI, No. 2 (Feb. '44). Sev- 
eral Libraries have written that 
they lacked a copy of Vol. VII, No. 
6 (Aug. ’45) and Vol. VII, No. 7 
(Oct ’45). The meagre response 
to the last appeal for out-of-stock 
copies indicates the esteem in 
which members hold them. But it 
is hoped that a few generous 
members will respond to this re- 
quest for copies of issues men- 
tioned above. 


Bread Loaf School of English 


Middlebury Cellege 
Middlebury, Vermont 
JUNE 28-—-AUGUST 10, 1946 
PROFESSOR REGINALD L. COOK 


Middlebury College 
Director 
‘Bread Leaf is a Mountain, an Inn and 
a School” 
Bread Loaf, situated in the heart of 


the Green Mountains, offers an unusual 
»pportunity for advanced study of litera- 
ure combined with recreation in a beau- 
‘iful mountain playground. The School 
offers graduate courses, leading to a mas- 
ter’s degree, in English and American 
literature, literary history, and play pro- 
duction. Special attention is paid to the 
needs of teachers of English. The in- 
structing staff is nationally known. 
Sp'endid mountain scenery, healthful 
yat-of-doors activities, and an informal 
friendly atmosphere create an environment 
‘n which students, teachers 
new inspiration and 
guidance. 


Bulletins and further information 
will gladly be sent by 


The Language Schools Office 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Middlebury, Vermont 


Eighteenth 
Century 
Poetry and Prose 


Edited by Louis I. Brepvoxp, 
University of Michigan; Atan D. 
The Rice Institute; 
and Lois Wuitney, Russell Sage 
College 


HIS volume presents the best 

works of the major authors and 
aims to illustrate the important 
developments in thought and taste 
in this period. Except for a few 
of the longer works, selections have 
been given in their entirety. Con- 
tains introductions to authors and 
individual works, extensive notes, 
= general and specific bibliogra- 
phies. 


1,154 pages $4.00 
‘ COMPANY 
THE RONALD PRESS York 10, 
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ENGINEER ment. Most of these aspects, how- CURRICULUM 
ever, have been so well covered 


(Continued from page 3) 


If an oral statement gives offense, 
it can be quickly retracted or 
changed, while there is seldom 
opportunity to observe the effect 
of the written word. The form 


and technique of writing business 
letters should not, of course, be 
neglected, but a poorly phrased 


letter with excellent form will re- 
ceive little consideration wherein a 
well-phrased letter even poor form 


may pass unnoticed. 


In industry much information 
concerning the status of projects 
and of the business of various sec- 
tions is conveyed through written 


reports. Such reports enable su- 


pervision to estimate the progress 


of any particular job and the val- 
ue of continuing any given project. 
To determine such broad questions 
it is naturally unnecessary for 


supervision to know the intricate 


or complicated processes which 
have led to final results. Contrary 
to the use of the dramatic climax 
in literature, therefore, such re- 
ports must be so organized that 
the results can be readily located 
and the effect of any assumptions 
which have been made on the re- 
sults can be properly evaluated. 
The importance of organization in 
report writing is therefore of great 
importance in industry. As a gen- 
eral rule the results should appear 
almost at the beginning of any 
well-written report. Colleges are 
often unaware of this aspect of 
report writing. 


Although proficiency as a public 
speaker is not a prerequisite for 
success in industry, most indus- 
trial leaders must be able to ex- 
press their ideas in a concise and 


accurate manner. Since industry 
is essentially a group of individ- 
uals working together to accom- 
plish certain goals, there are many 


occasions where groups of such 
people must meet to consider and 


diseuss policies and programs. The 
college graduate who can express 
his ideas forcefully in such a con- 
ference and who thereby wins oth- 


ers to his point of view is a de- 
cided asset to the organization. 


Conferences of this nature occur 
almost continuously in industry. 
and the college graduate must be 
sufficiently well trained to merit 


respect and confidence when he 
participates in the discussion 


Practice in speaking informally t« 
a small group is therefore more 
to be emphasized than formal 
talks to large audiences. 


There are many other aspects of 
the teaching of English in the col- 


in present curricula that we would 
hesitate to make recommendations 


for changes. The college gradu- 
ates of today are much more liter- 
ate than their predecessors and 
the beneficial effect in industry 
has been great. 


K. B. MacEachron, Jr., 
General Electric Company. 


This article is the summary of 
discussions among several of the 
men who are associated in the 


training of young graduate engi- 
neers for the General Electric 
Company. It came in reply to a 
request from the editor for a 
statement of what training in En- 
glish was felt to be desirable in 


the college graduates employed by 
G. E. 


*This article appears in the 
April, 1944, issue of the Journal 
of Engineering Education. 


FROM THE FILES 


It has for many years been my 
feeling that the English teachers 


in this country were too narrowly 


devoted to problems of technique 
and too blind to the broader impli- 
cations of English Literature and 
its ramifications in the fields of 
Philosophy and History. I tried 
to express this in an article (“En- 
glish as Humane Letters’), print- 
ed in the Atlantic Monthly, Sep- 
tember 1914... 

I should like to base the study 
of English in this country on the 


School of Literae Humaniores at 
Oxford, and I think that if we 
could do that, we would give our 
Departments of English Litera- 
ture a dignity and influence which 
they have never had. 

I have great respect for philolo- 
gists and for Philology as a sci- 


ence, and I admire the heroic ef- 
forts of the teachers of English 


Composition, though I must say I 
think the results are singularly 
meagre in proportion to the efforts 
expended. Neither group, how- 
ever, has seemed to me to meet 
the humanistic and cultural needs 


of the subject... 
Frank Aydelotte. 


Reprinted in part from The 
News Letter, I, 2, Oct. 1939. 


Members are invited to contrib- 
ute to “I’ve Been Reading.” 


A campaign by mail for new 
members will begin at once. Pres- 
ent members are requested to men- 


tion CEA favorably to their col- 


leagues, 


(Continued from page 1) 


Others See Us” in the News Let- 


ter of the CEA for December, 
1945.) It has been unsatisfactory 
for many reasons, one of which is 
the custom of assigning the un- 
attractive task to be performed 


to immature apprentices, graduate 


assistants and young doctors, or 
to reluctant older teachers who 
have shown no special distinction 
in the other work of the depart- 


ment, But the main reason for its 
relative failure seems clear enough. 
The direct approach in the teach- 
ing of writing has involved the 
effort to teach writing in vacuo, 
apart from content, since it was 


found that the freshman brought 


to the course very little content 


and less interest in communicating 
it. The ordinary student is not 
in the normal position of the writ- 
er, a person who has something 


he wants to say. 


Consequently the “pure” writing 
course soon became a _ hybrid. 
Reading, at first introduced to pro- 
vide stylistic “models,” was pres- 
ently used to provide subject-mat- 
ter and to stimulate a personal 
reaction. A bewildering variety of 
books of readings appeared, rang- 
ing from specimens of the best 
English literature to ephemeral es- 
says and stories taken from cur- 
rent books and magazines. Many of 
them tried to represent, in a more 
or less tight pattern, the whole 
complex of modern life and 


thought, and forced the teacher 
of English to be a teacher of 


things-in-general. A number of 
other books, eschewing all pat- 
terns, were “omnibus” volumes 
generous in their aimlessness. 


Thus the addition of reading in 
the writing course was the inevi- 
table consequence of the fact that 
(to use the title of an article in 
the journal ete. a few years ago) 


“You Can’t Write Writing.” “One 


cannot write writing, any more 
than one can read reading. One 
ean only write, just as one can 
only read, history, or geogra- 
phy, or physiology, or some other 


such subject about which writing 


can be done.” Readings have 
served to give the freshman some- 
thing to write about. In place of 
the miscellaneous readings now 
widely current, we propose, as in- 


dicated more fully below, texts of 
great literature. 


Something should be said here 
concerning students seriously de- 
ficient in writing ability. Through 
the years they have been placed 


leges upon which we might com- 


Four books in one... 


UNIFIED 
ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


(Sanders, Jordan, 
Limpus, Magoon) 


Combining in one volume a compo- 
sition text, a book of readings, a 


handbook, and a workbook. 


* * 


101 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N.Y. 


To make better 
Freshman readers= 


BETTER READING 


By Blair and Gerber 
616 pages — $2.25 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Spring 1946 


Chief Patterns 


of 
WORLD DRAMA 


Twenty-nine plays from 
AESCHYLUS to ANDERSON 
with introductions on the 


history of the drama and 
the stage by 


WiLuiaM Smith II 


University of Cincinnati 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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in “sub-freshman” English, in spe- 
cial sections of the regular fresh- 
man course, in  post-freshman 
courses, Granting or withholding 
“credit” for this elementary work 
has made scant difference in the 
results. College or university com- 
mittees on students’ use of En- 
glish have been bogged in endless 
perplexities, Semi-illiterate stu- 
dents, improving not at all, or 
improving and relapsing, appear 
to be chronic and incurable cases. 
The morale of the class, when they 
are segregated, is generally de- 


plorable, depressing for students 


and teachers alike. The college 
has found no way of satisfacto- 
rily coping with this problem. We 
believe that the time has come to 
turn the problem back to the high 
school on the ground that the col- 


lege years have proved too late for 
a solution. In colleges where 
“low” students are numerous, we 
recommend that they be placed in 


special sections of the regular 
course under the most sympa- 


thetic instructors obtainable. Here, 
at all events, they will not ham- 
per instruction of average and su- 
perior students. We also recom- 
mend some provision of individual 
remedial help for below-average 
students and any others who are 
aware of handicaps in their writ- 
ing, a sort of “clinic,” as it is 
sometimes called, to which such 
students may come voluntarily. 


Average and superior students, 
us we conceive, should continue, in 
the two-year course, to do as much 
supervised writing (say 16,000 
words) as they have ordinarily 
done in the old freshman compo- 


Again in Stock... 


Introduction 
to the 
English Language 


By Albert H. Marckwardt 


University of Michigan 


“This beok should put every de- 
partment of English in Professor 
Marckwardt’s debt, Planned for 
use in undergraduate classes and 
therefore not concerned with ex- 
tending the bounds of learning, it 
is nevertheless more valuable than 
many works that pass for contri- 
butions to knowledge.” 


—Modern Language Notes 
364 pages $2.15 


Ox fi ord Uni versity Press 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


sition. We do not propose any 
relaxation of attention to writing. 
But instead of writing for the 
eradication of errors, or writing 
of trivialities, it should be writing 
on the college level, writing about 
something which the student has 
been made to feel important be- 
cause of its context in a substan- 


tial course. It should be judged, 
as writing is normally judged, for 
its content and form as a unit. 
Elementary blunders in syntax and 


punctuation, which should have 
been brought under control in 


high school, will often bedevil stu- 


dent and instructor, but the best 
a@ttack on them in college is indi- 
rect. Experience shows that they 
tend to decrease with the growth 
of the student’s interest in what 
he is saying. The mind of a fair- 
ly intelligent freshman or sopho- 
more might wisely be likened to 
a garden sufficiently advanced so 
that the weeds it still contains 
can best be attended to by the 
normal growth of the plants. At 
this point in his development the 
student should fix his attention 
not upon his still besetting sins 
against grammar and syntax but 
upon the positive task of commu- 


nicating thought as clearly and 
validly as he can. 


That the student should learn to 
communicate thought clearly and 
validly is the proper concern of 
his teachers in all departments of 
the college. Ideally all teachers in 
all departments should teach En- 
glish, but actually few can do it 
well, Nor is it generally feasible 


to have the English staff read pa- 


pers in courses in the other de- 
partments. If they grade the writ- 
ing alone, they violate the unity 
of thought and expression; if they 
take content into account, they as- 


sume the role of professors of 


everything. In the course here 
proposed, English departments 
have an adequate opportunity. If 
they do their work well for two 
years, their achievement may be 


expected to suffice. 


Reading. We recommend the 
abandonment of the survey of 
English literature conventionally 


provided, as a requirement or elec- 
tive, in the sophomore year. Aside 
from its fragmentariness and su- 
perficiality, aside from its undue 
emphasis on literary history, it 
fails to introduce the student to 
the literature he needs most. Fifty 
years ago it was more pertinent. 
In a day when educated people re- 
ceived a Biblical and Classical cul- 
ture which departments of English 
could take for granted as a back- 
ground, in a day when American 


civilization was more definitely En- 


glish, and American literature had 
searcely won its place in the mod- 
ern world, a survey of our English 
literary heritage seemed natural 
enough. Today it would seem to 
be appropriate, if at all, rather 
to the major in English, either at 
the beginning or, better, at the 
end of his period of concentration. 


In the proposed two-year course 
for liberal arts students in gen- 


eral, the choice of literature to be 
studied depends on _ recognition 
that the cultural foundations of 
America are not merely English 


but broadly European, hence es- 


sentially Hellenic and Christian. 
A second great war has brought 
home to us that civilization itself 
is in peril, and that what we mean 
by civilization is finally to be un- 


derstood most deeply by knowl- 


edge of the ideas and imaginative 
forms basic in European culture, 
ignorance of which has become 
widespread even among educated 


people. 


This need of a wider orientation 
has suggested to some educators 
the introduction of a survey of all 
the humanities, in all periods. To 
any such ambitious solution we 
are opposed because, even if two 
years were allowed, the result 
would be thin and misleading, and 
furthermore, because a cooperative 
course involving a succession of 
lectures is not so much a unified 
course as a series of short courses. 
Among the various humanities lit- 
erature is best suited to the ca- 
pacities of most students, and, 
among the departments of litera- 
ture, English is most readily avail- 
able for combined instruction in 
reading and writing, though it 
may often be desirable to add to 
the staff certain members of other 
departments. It is true that, if 
the proposed plan is adopted, 
many instructors of English whose 
training was over-specialized would 
be obliged to equip themselves for 
parts of the course relatively un- 


familiar to them—to their great 
advantage. In any case their ad- 


justment should be easier and 
pleasanter than that of doctors of 
philosophy embarking upon their 
work in the old freshman compo- 
sition. 

The choice of books to be in- 
cluded in the two-year course can 
best be determined by experience. 


The sort of selection we have in 
mind may be indicated by the list 


in the Harvard Report of 1945: 


Homer, the Greek tragedies, Plato, 
the Bible, Vergil, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Tolstoy. We agree 
that “eight great books would be 
trying to do too much” in one 


year, We might also mention a 


two-year course introduced at the 
University of Iowa in 1933: first 
semester, “The American Heri- 
tage” (Emerson, Mark Twain, and 
John Brown’s Body); second se- 
mester, “Homer and the Bible”; 
third semester, “Chaucer and 
Shakespeare”; fourth semester, 
“Greek Drama and Plato.” 

Of high importance is the point 
of view from which the reading is 
to be done. On the negative side, 
we agree with the Harvard Re- 


port, which asserts that a general 
education course in literature 


should not aim mainly at an un- 


derstanding of authors or of pe- 


riods, or of historic or literary de- 
velopment, or of artistic crafts- 
manship. Instead of any of these, 
we believe that the course should 


aim mainly at understanding of 


the human values suggested by the 


books, understanding above all of 
the human values in the two great 
creative traditions of Western civ- 
ilization, the religious tradition of 


Palestine and the humanistic tra- 
dition of Greece. The student 


should be brought to see, for ex- 
ample, that the dignity of man, 


READY MARCH 29th 


Four Great 


American Novels 


RAYMOND W. SHORT 
Sweet Briar College 


THE SCARLET LETTER, HUCK- 
LEBERRY FINN, BILLY BUDD, 
and DAISY MILLER in one vol- 
ume with a special introduction. 


620 p>. Probable price $2.25 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


257 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. ¥. 


A Unique New Text 
for Freshman English 


ASSIGNMENTS 


EXPOSITION 


By LOUISE RORABACHER 
Purdue University 


A simple, practical discus- 
sion of the principles of ex- 
pository writing, with sug- 
gestions and warnings, 


and many simple models 
within the reach of the av- 


erage freshman. 
Price $1.80 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d St., New York, 16 
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which has become doubly precious 
to us in our day of unspeakable 
indignities, is an idea heavily la- 
den with Greek, Hebrew, and 
Christian memories. He should 


be shown that only by a direct 


knowledge and personal experi- 
ence of such ideas and values at 
the source can he fully enter into 
that modern civilization which it 


will soon be his duty to maintain. 


Ill. The Major In English 


The undergraduate who chooses 
to concentrate or major in En- 
glish may be expected to carry out 
more fully the objective stated in 
the last paragraph of section I, 
above. His concern with litera- 
ture will be primarily critical rath- 
er than historical. While he should 
attain a due conception of the 
continuity of literature and of the 
play of historical forces upon it, 
his main task is to enter sympa- 
thetically into the best literature 
in his language, to grasp the 
great literary productions of va- 
rious periods as works of art and 
vehicles of knowledge of human 
nature, and to estimate them in 
the light of his developing criti- 
cal standards. In order to accom- 
plish this well, he will need to 
supplement his work in English, 
as amply as time permits, with 
studies in related subjects, such as 
philosophy, history, the fine arts, 
classical languages and literatures, 
modern foreign languages and lit- 
eratures. He should be at home 
in at least one language and lit- 
erature other than English. 


BOOK NOTE 


Current 


Thinking and 
Writing 
By 


Joseph M. Bachelor 
and Ralph L. Henry 


HIS unique combination read- 

er and workbook 
over fifty prose selections by 
current authors on topics of vita! 
and timely interest and an abun- 
dance of exercises in worksheet 
form providing effective training 
in reading comprehension and 
iterary analysis. 


contains 


D. Appleton-Century Co. 


35 West 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Among the courses offered in 
his own department, the candidate 
for the major might reasonably be 
required to include in his _ pro- 


gram either a year-course on the 


classics of English literature or 
semester-courses on Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton (authors 
only partly covered by the fresh- 
man-sophomore course). His total 
responsibility we think should be 
indicated by a reading list, com- 
posed of most of the reading in 
the courses just mentioned, to- 
gether with enough additional ti- 
tles to give a reasonable concep- 
tion of English and American lit- 
erature. For the generality of 
students experience has shown 
that such a list must be kept short. 
Upon this reading list there should 
be a comprehensive examination 
in the spring of the senior year. 
Obviously, the questions in this 
examination must be carefully 
chosen to represent the objectives 
of the department (purely factual 
questions, we assume, should be 
omitted or minimized), 


As a final exercise in writing, 
we propose a graduating essay 
demonstrating the student’s ca- 
pacity to think and construct, al- 
though this requirement may be 
found possible only with candi- 
dates for Honors. If an Honors 
plan is instituted, we conceive that 
it should be distinguished by some 
provision for independent study, by 
a longer reading list, as well as 
by a higher qualitative require- 
ment. We are of the opinion that 
Honors succeed as a rule only 
when a third or half of the major 
students go in for them. To pre- 
vent undue concentration in one 
department, and to provide room 
for studies in related departments, 
the number of hours or credits for 
the major in English should be 
kept as low as possible. 


IV. List of Courses 


A cursory survey of college and 
university catalogues shows, as 
one might expect, that depart- 
ments of English in this country 
are offering undergraduates a wide 
variety of courses. Most of these 
are adjusted to the real needs of 
undergraduate students, but others 
appear to be more suited to grad- 
uates. Some are concerned with 
relatively unimportant fields of 
study, some with too-small seg- 
ments of important fields, and 
some with the interests of instruc- 
tors rather than of students. 


While recognizing that complete 
uniformity in this matter is unat- 
tainable and probably undesirable, 
we feel that there should be more 


general agreement than now ob- 
tains regarding the minimum and 
essential offering of a department 
of English. We have therefore at- 


tempted to draw up a standard 
English curriculum in harmony 


with the consensus of the profes- 
sion, hoping that it may have at 
least a suggestive value to de- 
partments engaged in a reconsid- 


eration of their offerings. 


The following, then, is a list of 
courses which we believe every 
department of English should offer 
—not necessarily to the exclusion 
of others. It includes the two- 
year course already described; 
year-courses in English and Amer- 
ican classics suitable for non-ma- 
jors as well as majors; various 
courses of more limited scope; and 
courses which are primarily de- 
vices to fit the comprehensive ex- 
amination and graduating essay 
into the “credit” pattern. 


Essential Courses 


1. Classics of Literature (see 
section II, above). 

2. Classics of American Litera- 
ture. 

8. Classics of American Liter- 
ature. 

. Chaucer (one semester). 

. Shakespeare (one semester). 


4 
5 
6. Milton (one semester). 
7 


. English Novel (18th and 
19th centuries). 


8. Contemporary Literature 
(English and American). 


9. English Language (one se- 
mester). 


10. Imaginative Writing. 
11. Literary Criticism. 
12. Comprehensive Examination. 


13. Graduating Essay. 


Remarks: 


English Language. What un- 
degraduates appear to need is not 
a history of the English language 
or a formal study of linguistic 
science, but rather a course on 
“Words and Their Ways” applying 
the “case method” especially to 
etymology and semantic change. 

Literary Criticism. Primarily 
not historical but theoretical and 
practical. 


Speech. Speech is left to a 
separate department, where there 
is one. Where there is not, En- 
glish should offer a course afford- 
ing practice in public address and 
oral reading. 


COMING IN MAY 
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A Manual and 
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By J. E. NORWOOD 


This is the revised edition of a 
favorite school and college text, 
It is designed to help your stu- 
dents increase their vocabularies 
practically and easily—precluding 
dull, dictionary memorizing.  In- 
stead, the student applies what 
he learns as he learns it in 24 
interesting exercises. 
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